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AN  ADDRESS  TO  SOLDIERS'  WIVES. 


Taking  advantage  of  the  information  derived  from  the  valuable  works 
of  Chavasse,  Letheby,  Parkes,  Wynter,  and  others ;  from  the  Koyal  Artillery 
Institution  Papers ;  and  from  professional  notes  gradually  collected  here,  I 
venture,  in  addition  to  other  topics,  to  discuss  a  subject  specially  important 
to  soldiers'  wives  at  Woolwich — namely,  that  of  married  life  in  the  army, 
from  a  medical  point  of  view ;  and  having  much  to  say,  will  at  once,  though 
abruptly,  plunge  into  detail. 

Marriage  increases  the  probability  of  life  in  both  sexes — women  who 
marry  at  twenty,  have  a  chance  of  life  eleven  years  greater  than  those  who 
remain  single ;  married  men  have  a  chance  of  life  nineteen  years  greater  than 
bachelors.  So  says  Dr.  Stark,  though  some  say  otherwise.  Taking  one 
class,  let  us  consider  the  wives  of  soldiers — particularly  of  artillerymen  at 
present  stationed  in  Woolwich.  A  young  girl  taken  from  service  to  be  a 
soldier's  wife,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  chances  of  married  life  as  regards 
the  misfortune  of  having  an  unkind,  dissipated,  or  weakly  husband ;  a 
family  increasing,  with  the  income  remaining  comparatively  stationary ;  has 
to  share  her  husband's  lot,  following  his  future  for  better  or  worse — some- 
times in  good  quarters,  sometimes  "  doubled  up "  with  strangers,  or  in 
lodgings,  or  in  camps,  or  on  board  ship ;  and  in  foreign  climates,  either 
shivering  in  the  piercing  cold  of  Canada,  or  broiling  under  a  blazing  sun 
in  India.  Surely  a  woman  ought  to  be  of  good  constitution  and  endurance 
to  go  through  it  all — to  keep  her  health,  to  bring  up  her  children  decently 
and  respectably,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  her  husband's  home  happy. 
Attracted  by  a  pretty  face,  tired  of  barrack  life,  naturally  anxious  to  make 
that  little  spot  of  comfort — that  green  oasis  in  the  desert  of  life — called  a 
home,  to  lead  a  steady  life,  and  perhaps  to  break  off  associations  injuring 
body  and  soul,  the  soldier  chooses  a  helpmate,  and  too  frequently  a  weakly, 
pretty,  but  helpless  woman.  It  i3  not  good  that  man  shoidd  be  alone ;  a 
soldier  very  naturally  marries  for  love,  and,  though  pinching  poverty  and 
many  troubles  often  darken  their  lot,  there  are  very  many  happy  homes 
among  them,  and  fine,  lusty,  healthy  children  to  bless  them.  It  stands  to 
reason  we  do  not  fulfil  our  destiny  properly  unless  we  marry ;  unfortunately 
statistics  prove  that  one  woman  in  every  four  is  certain  not  to  marry, 
and  that  three  millions  of  women  earn  their  own  living  at  this  moment  in 
England.  What  a  fate  in  prospect  for  a  fine  buxom  girl — to  live  alone, 
uncared  for,  unloved,  no  husband  to  lean  upon  or  cling  to  as  the  ivy  docs  to 
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the  oak,  no  children  to  fondle  and  caress,  but  when  she  is  getting  old,  to 
lavish  her  pent-up  affection  on  a  cat,  a  parrot,  or  a  monkey  !  Never  be  hard 
upon  old  maids ;  their  fate  might  have  been  yours.  You  would  much  prefer 
your  own  lot,  even  though  it  does  perhaps  involve  a  large  family  in  one 
room  in  Woolwich  Common  Cottages. 

Let  us  consider  a  moment  the  position  of  a  married  gunner  living  at 
Woolwich  in  the  Cambridge  or  Common  Cottages.  His  daily  pay  is  Is.  6d. ; 
he  is  clad,  housed,  allowed  fuel  and  light,  the  advantages  of  cheap  food  at 
the  canteen,  no  taxes,  his  cottage  kept  in  good  repair,  supplied  with  bed  and 
bedding,  and  a  few  necessary  articles  of  furniture ;  he  has  the  use  of  the 
Recreation  Rooms,  the  opportunity  of  admirable  education  for  his  children, 
Indefatigable  clergymen,  free  medical  and  hospital  assistance  for  himself  and 
family,  reasonable  prospect  of  professional  advancement,  and  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  he  is  pensioned.  Ten  per  cent,  of  all  ranks  are  allowed  to 
marry.  Good  conduct  badges  bring  in  each  a  penny  a  day  extra.  The 
rations — consisting  of  1  lb.  of  bread  and  fib.  of  meat — the  soldier  has  for 
4jd.,  which,  in  the  town,  would  cost  at  least  7£d.  Men  get  extra  pay,  and 
earn  money  as  farriers ;  shoeing-smiths  have  lOd.  a  day  extra;  collar  makers, 
7  ad.;  wheelers,  7£d.;  smiths,  Is.;  tailors  and  shoemakers,  what  they  can 
earn  ;  and  grooms  and  officers'  servants  are  frequently  the  best  off  of  any. 
Men  also  work  at  the  canteen.  The  wives  of  gunners  have,  on  an  average, 
nine  men's  washing,  at  Id.  a  day  per  man,  all  profit,  with  the  exception 
of  soap,  soda,  and  £d.  per  diem  for  the  use  of  utensils  in  wash-house. 
Some  wives  also  are  allowed  to  make  six  shirts  a  week,  receiving  7d.  a  shirt. 
The  men  who  are  placed  in  the  most  difficult  position  are  serjeant-majors — 
men  who,  by  good  conduct  and  intelligence,  have  been  promoted  to  this 
grade.  They  and  their  wives,  to  ensure  respect  and  authority,  must  be 
neatly  dressed,  their  rooms  decently  furnished,  the  husband's  uniform  must 
be  always  bright,  his  children — who  are  often  numerous  and  of  that 
expensive  age,  too  old  to  stop  at  home,  too  young  to  earn  their  own  Uving — 
not  only  have  to  be  fed,  but  to  be  clad  becomingly  to  the  position  of  the 
father. 

But  there  is  another  class  who  should  be  considered ;  I  take  a  married 
captain  of  artillery.  We  will  mercifully  allow  him  two  girls  and  a  boy,  as 
boys  are  so  very  expensive.  House  rent  and  taxes,  as  a  rule,  are  to  be 
met  (now  and  then  he  may  get  lodging  money),  and  coals,  caudles,  food, 
clothes,  uniform,  furniture  to  be  bought;  cook,  housemaid,  and  nurses 
to  be  paid;  and  just  when  a  cook  in  a  house  becomes  useful,  no  matter 
how  plain  she  is,  she  marries  without  leave,  and  off  she  goes.  There  are 
regimental  expenses;  his  hand  is  never  out  of  his  pocket  subscribing  to 
some  charity,  and  just  when  about  settled,  he  receives  the  order  to  move — 
his  furniture  damaged,  the  crockery  broken,  and  the  carpets  and  curtains 
which  suit  a  house  here,  he  finds  perfectly  useless  at  Aldershot.  In  many 
families  there  is  a  heavy  annual  doctor's  bill,  and  then  there  is  the  children's 
schooling.    The  officer  who  marries,  finds  not  altogether  a  bed  of  roses. 

Then  there  is  yet  another  class — the  officer  who  does  not  many.  The 
old  bachelor  lives  by  himself,  for  himself,  nobody  cares  for  him,  he  cares  for 
nobody.  At  an  age  when  he  might  have  grown  up  sons  and  daughters,  he 
is  out  of  place  sitting  down  at  mess  with  young  lads,  and  in  his  heart  he 
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feels  it.  As  a  rule  (though  there  are  some  bright  exceptions),  old  bachelors 
become  morose  or  dyspeptic;  when  they  leave  the  sendee,  existence  is  carried 
on  and  frequently  ends  in  a  lodging,  their  faces  only  missed  by  the  club 
waiter.  There  is'  always  some  reason  for  this — men  would  not  from  choice 
lead  such  a  wasted  life ;  early  disappointment,  want  of  means,  the  right 
person  not  met  with,  procrastination,  or  ill  health.  Men  cannot  marry 
without  money  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  if  they  do,  they  put  themselves  and 
their  wives  in  the  position  of  soldiers  married  without  leave — plunged  into 
endless  poverty. 

Now,  compare  the  life  of  a  soldier  with  that  of  a  civilian ;  contrast  the 
healthy  out-door  employment  of  the  former,  with  the  arduous  and  frequently 
noxious  trades  of  the  latter.  The  workmen  in  the  Arsenal,  exposed  to  the 
tremendous  heat  of  furnaces ;  shopmen  with  puffy  features,  narrow  chests, 
and  lustreless  eyes ;  clerks  in  banks  and  offices,  confined  to  sedentary  occu- 
pation, stooping  over  desks  and  counters,  aud  unable  to  obtain  fair  share 
of  boddy  exercise,  often  suffering  from  cramped  wrists ;  the  men  working 
in  coal  pits,  deep  down  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  earth,  exposed  to  the 
risks  of  fire-damp  explosions,  and  their  bodies  always  cramped;  men 
working  in  tin  and  copper  mines,  the  vein  of  metal  sometimes  extending 
out  to  sea,  and  the  loud  roar  of  the  Atlantic  billows  overhead  being  distinctly 
heard  by  the  poorly-paid  toilers ;  the  sador  and  the  fisherman,  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  wind  and  the  waves. 

Do  not  forget  the  diseases  that  workmen  are  liable  to.  Lead  smelters, 
plumbers,  painters,  suffering  from  palsy,  affections  of  the  brain,  and  gout ; 
miners,  potters,  masons,  steel  grinders,  pin  makers,  wool  spinners,  millers, 
snuff  makers,  inhaling  fine  irritating  dust,  and  suffering  from  bronchitis,  asthma, 
and  consumption ;  butchers,  exempt  from  consumption,  are  very  prone  to 
inflammatory  diseases ;  those  who  make  lucifer  matches  are  subject  to  disease 
of  the  jaw ;  brass  melters  of  Birmingham  have  ague,  and  the  hair  of  filers 
of  brass  turns  green ;  tadors  working  on  the  shop-board,  on  dark  clothes, 
in  badly-ventdated,  crowded  workshops,  suffer,  in  addition  to  other  com» 
plaints,  from  bad  sight ;  bakers  and  printers  are  sad  martyrs  to  consumption, 
from  their  occupation ;  shoemakers  and  weavers  frequently  have  disease  of 
the  stomach,  owing  to  constant  pressure  made  upon  it;  cabmen,  coachmen, 
engine-drivers,  exposed  to  a  hurricane  of  air  and  to  driving  wet  during  the 
greater  part  of  existence,  have  their  ailments — sobriety,  however,  making  a 
great  difference ;  waiters  tipple  ;  footmen  are  overfed ;  the  gigantic  brewer's 
drayman  drinks  so  much  that  the  least  illness  becomes  serious ;  and  the 
3mall  tradesman,  often  lying  perdu  in  a  dark  back  shop,  through  a  peep-hole 
of  which  he  watches  for  customers,  taking  no  exercise,  and  inhaling  an 
atmosphere  poisoned  by  gas,  perishes  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  artizan 
who  labours  all  day  at  some  unhealthy  trade,  and  sleeps  at  night  in  some 
wretched  lod<nnj?.  . 

In  all  these  occupations,  when  men  are  worn  out,  and  unable  to  work 
longer,  there  is  no  pension  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
soldier,  married  with  leave  and  enjoying  full  privileges,  is  better  off  than  the 
civilian  of  the  same  class  of  life. 

A  word  about  soldiers'  wives  married  without  leave.  Their  condition  is 
so  pitiable,  so  hopeless,  that  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  recurrence  of  such 
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misery,  the  only  remedy  one  can  suggest  19,  that  no  marriage  should  be 
considered  valid  without  the  written  sanction  of  the  commanding  officer 
being  first  received  by  the  officiating  clergyman.  To  afford  advantages,  in 
humanity  and  charity,  to  these  unfortunate  people,  too  frequently  infringes 
on  the  privileges  of  those  fully  entitled,  besides  encouraging  others  to  repeat 
this  cruel,  heartless  crime — for  crime  it  is,  to  take  a  young  girl  from  home 
or  elsewhere  to  lead  a  life  of  starvation.  The  dreadful  scenes  we  witness 
of  pinching  poverty — handsome,  robust  young  women  in  a  few  months 
reduced  to  haggard  skeletons,  and  their  children  mercifully  taken  to  that 
land  where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest " — are 
some  of  the  fruits  of  marrying  without  leave.  The  "  Queen's  Regulations  " 
state  that  "  Commanding  Officers  of  regiments,  who  have  ample  experience 
of  the  very  great  inconvenience  arising  to  the  service  and  to  the  public  from 
the  improvident  marriage  of  soldiers,  are  to  discountenance  such  connexions, 
and  to  explain  to  the  men  that  their  comforts  as  soldiers  are  in  a  very  small 
degree  increased  by  their  marriage,  while  the  inconvenience  and  distress 
naturally  accruing  therefrom  are  serious  and  unavoidable,  particularly  when 
regiments  are  ordered  to  embark  for  foreign  service."  But  with  all  this 
warning,  there  are  823  soldiers'  wives  in  Woolwich  married  with  leave,  and 
1646  children  depending  upon  them ;  106  are  accommodated  in  the  Common 
Cottages,  120  in  the  Cambridge  Cottages,  25  in  the  huts,  and  a  good 
number  in  the  barracks — staff  Serjeants,  as  a  rule,  having  two  rooms,  the 
others  one.  Many  are  on  the  lodging  list.  In  the  Cambridge  Cottages 
there  is  one  family  with  seven  children,  one  with  six,  and  six  families  with 
five  children.  In  the  Common  Cottages  there  is  one  family  with  seven 
children,  five  famines  with  six,  five  with  five,  nine  with  four.  The  number 
of  married  quarters  altogether  is  499.  Lodging  money  amounts  to  4d. 
a  day,  unfurnished  lodgings  vary  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  week,  but  for  4s.  6d. 
a  very  fair  furnished  lodging  can  be  obtained.  The  Common  Cottages  are 
very  fair,  the  Cambridge  Cottages  still  better.  For  a  moment,  let  us  look  at 
the  married  soldier's  home.  He  will  probably  occupy  one  room,  16  feet 
long,  10  feet  high,  12  feet  broad;  too  often  the  door  will  he  kept  shut,  the 
sweet  fresh  air  excluded,  the  windows  closed,  the  light  kept  out  by  curtains 
and  plants ;  on  the  floor  will  be  old  unwholesome  carpeting,  harbouring  dust 
and  dirt — and  in  this  amount  of  space,  I  have  met  with  large  four-post  beds, 
with  the  usual  amount  of  curtain ;  also  birds,  cats,  and  even  rabbits.  In 
this  atmosphere  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children  eat,  sleep,  and  live,  and 
after  a  time  are  poisoned  by  each  other's  breath.  Sickness  results  (especially 
when  on  wet  days  women  will  dry  clothes  in  their  cottages).  Here,  in 
Woolwich,  overcrowding  in  quarters  is  at  times  unavoidable,  but  prolonged 
experience  only  convinces  me  that,  excepting  in  the  case  of  large  families 
with  six  and  occasionally  seven  children,  the  best  of  health  ought  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  Common  Cottages  or  the  Cambridge  Cottages,  and  in  many 
rooms  in  the  barracks. 

As  to  history  of  the  latter : — 

The  Royal  Arsenal,  in  old  days  called  the  Wan-en,  was  the  Head  Quarters 
of  the  Artillery ;  but  being  found  too  restricted  for  the  requirements  of  the 
service,  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  50  acres  was  taken  on  lease  by  Govern- 
ment of  Mr  Bowater,  and  the  barracks  erected  in  1775,  which  were  enlarged 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  barracks  now  used  by 
the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  the  least  healthy  quarter,  was  formerly  the 
R.A.  Hospital,  built  iu  1780,  and  enlarged  in  1806. 

The  oaks,  thorns,  and  birches  that  abound  in  the  Royal  Military  Reposi- 
tory, are  the  memorials  of  Hanging  Wood — a  noted  place  for  robberies  in 
the  "  good  old  times."  Shooter's  Hill,  also,  was  a  very  favourite  spot  for 
highwaymen,  and  afterwards  smugglers,  who  hid  their  cargoes  of  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  tea  amongst  the  bushes  in  the  wood.  Where  the  Herbert 
Hospital  now  stands,  bull  baiting  was  practiced,  and  six  men  were  hanged 
there  for  robbeiy  with  murder. 

Having  so  far  digressed,  the  chance  occurs  of  alluding  to  the 


CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
ROYAL  ARTILLERY. 

As  there  are  several  Regimental  Charities  in  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the  wives  and 
families  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  available  to  the  regiment  at  large,  and 
the  operations  of  which  are  not  generally  known,  a  Committee  of  officers  has  been  formed 
at  Woolwich,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  certain  number  of  them ;  and  the  follow- 
ing report,  giving  a  short  summary  of  the  various  charities,  and  their  object,  is  issued  for 
general  information. 

The  following  officers  form  the  Committee  :— 

Colonel  J.  C.  Wright,  11th  Brigade,  E.A. 

a     A.  Benn,  7th  Brigade,  E.A. 

„     A.  T.  PhUlpotts,  " B"  Brigade,  E.H.A. 

a      J.  M.  Adye,  C.B.,  Dep6t  Brigade,  E.A. 
Eev.  H.  Huleatt,  Senior  Chaplain. 

lieut.-Colonel  C.  F.  Young,  E.A.,  Director  of  Artillery  Studies. 
Captain  T.  B.  Strange,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Gunnery. 
Lieut.-Colonel  E.  Biddulph,  E.A.,  D.-A.-Q.-M.  General. 
Captain  F.  de  Winton,  E.A.,  A.D.C. 

h      A.  D.  Burnaby,  E.A.,  Sec.  E.A.  Institution. 

»      J.  Sargent,  Paymaster,  Depot  Brigade,  E.A. 
Assist.-Surgeon  F.  E.  Hogg,  M.D.,  Biding  Establishment. 
Captain  E.  Oldfield,  Supt.  E.A.  Eecords,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  charities  are  a3  follows : — 


No.  I.— The  Tanmell  Trust. 
Tbtjstees. 

Colonel  J.  M.  Adye,  C.B.,  Commanding  Dep6t  Brigade,  E.A. 

Eer.  H.  Huleatt,  Senior  Chaplain. 

Captain  E.  Oldfield,  E.A.,  Supt.  E.A.  Eecords. 

This  Trust  was  established  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Eiding-Master  Tanswcll,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  temporary  assistance  to  the  wives  of  soldiers  of  tho  Eoyal  Artillery 
left  behind  on  their  husbands'  embarkation  for  foreign  service.  It  has  £1474,  invested  m 
tho  Funds. 

No.  2. — Royal  Artillery  Charitable  Fund. 

This  fund  is  maintained  by  annual  subscriptions  of  tho  Eoyal  Artillery,  in  Woolwich  • 
■nd  by  the  proceeds  of  amateur  theatrical  performances,  concerts,  &c.,  and  is  used  for 
the  relief  of  sudden  and  casual  cases  of  distress  of  all  kinds,  amongst  tho  families  of  tho 
a  .0.  oiucers  and  men,  on  applications  certified  by  officers. 
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No.  3. — Royal  Artillery  Relief  Fund. 

This  charity  was  established  in  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  daughters  or 
soldiers  approaching  womanhood,  by  getting  them  into  homes  and  institutions,  where  they 
are  educated  for  domestic  service,  &c. 

Its  funds  are  derived  from  donations  and  annual  subscriptions  of  officers  of  the  corps. 
Its  operations  extend  to  daughters  of  Eoyal  Artillerymen,  serving  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

LOCAL  CHARITIES. 
No.  1.— The  Church  Fund. 

This  fund  consists  of  Sunday  collections  and  offertories  in  the  Garrison  Church,  and  is 
applied  to  meet  church  expenses,  and  to  relieve  the  poor  of  the  congregation.  Its  income 
averages  about  £174  per  annum. 

No.  2. — Female  Hospital. 

This  hospital  is  a  Government  building,  and  is  used  for  the  wives  and  children  oi 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  but  the  current  expenses  are  partially  defrayed  by  the  subscriptions 
of  officers,  and  by  the  proceeds  of  occasional  charitable  performances  at  the  Recreation 
Eooms,  given  by  N.C.  officers  and  men.    The  income  is  about  £120  per  annum. 

The  fund,  in  addition  to  clothing,  provides  for  a  midwife,  night  nursing,  charwomen, 
extra  wages  to  matron,  many  comforts  for  dangerous  cases,  and  meets  numerous  contin- 
gencies. 

Beds  for  children  and  other  necessaries  are  still  required. 

Assistant-Surgeon  F.  E.  Hogg,  M.D.,  Biding  Establishment,  E.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 
Captain  J.  Sargent,  Paymaster,  Dep&t  Brigade,  E.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

No.  3. — Garrison  Provident  Fund. 

A  species  of  clothing  club,  the  pence  collected  weekly  from  soldiers'  wives,  by  lady 
visitors ;  a  bonus  of  Id.  per  shilling  is  given  for  every  shilling  deposited. 


Nor  would  it  be  out  of  place  to  mention  some  of  the  military  charities  of 
London  : — 

Cambbidge  Asylum  fob  Soldiebs'  Widows,  Kingston-upon-Thames. — A  per- 
manent home  for  widows  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

Llotd's  Patbiotic  Fund,  14  Cobnhill. — For  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers, 
seamen,  and  marines,  killed  in  action. 

Eotal  Beitish  Female  Oephan,  Devonpobt. — For  orphans  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines.    Admission  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13. 

Eotal  Militaet  Astlum,  Chelsea. — Maintains  and  instructs  600  orphan  children 
of  soldiers. 

Eotal  Commission  op  Patbiotic  Fund,  19  New  Steeet,  Spring  Gardens. — 
Eclieves  Crimean  widows  and  orphans.  The  children  are  educated — the  girls  for  service, 
tho  boys  for  trades.    Eoyal  Victoria  Patriotic  Asylum,  at  Wandsworth,  is  a  branch. 

Eotal  Caledonian  Astlum,  Caledonian  Eoad,  Hollowat.— Maintains  and 
educates  children  of  Scotch  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Soldiers'  Daughtebs'  Home,  Hampstead,  7  Whitehall.— Maintains  destitute 
femalo  children  of  soldiers,  and  fits  them  for  domestic  service  or  teaching.  Girls  are 
admitted  from  infancy  to  13  years  of  age. 
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But  back  again  to  Woolwich. 

Early  marriages  act  very  .injuriously  on  health.  The  proper  age  for  a 
-woman' to  marryisfrom  20  to  25;  but  out  of  200  enquiries  in  this  garrison,  we 
find  that  fifteen  women  married  at  the  age  of  17,  six  at  the  age  of  16,  three  at 
15,  one  at  14  and  S  months,  abroad,  and  one  at  13  in  India.  In  former  years, 
when  four  families  were  "  doubled  up  "  in  a  barrack  room,  there  was  a  vast 
amount  of  sickness  here ;  children  faded  like  withered  flowers,  their  heads 
grew  large,  their  bodies  weakly,  and  their  limbs  were  bent  and  crooked  ;  but 
at  the  present  time,  Woolwich  as  a  military  station  is  tolerably  healthy ; 
sickness  not  depending  so  much  on  locality  as  on  the  individual  circumstances 
in  which  soldiers'  families  are  placed.  At  the  Common  Cottages,  measles  of 
mild  character,  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  and  specially  whooping  cough,  are 
the  complaints  chiefly  met  with.  For  whooping  cough  every  remedy  has 
been  tried,  including  zinc,  belladonna,  cochineal,  alum,  nitric  acid,  bromide 
of  ammonium,  change  of  air,  taking  the  children  to  the  gas  works,  drinking  of 
the  "  cup  of  happiness  "  at  Rosherville,  or  on  excursions  round  the  Nore ;  but 
without  any  permanent  benefit — time  alone,  and  keeping  up  the  strength,  doing 
any  good.  Croup  is  very  tractable,  as  long  as  you  have  castor  oil,  ipecacuana 
wine,  mustard,  hot  water  for  baths  and  inhalation  handy,  and  your  wits  in 
good  order.  Medical  assistance  cannot  always  be  immediately  procured, 
and  every  mother  ought  to  know  how  to  give  a  chdd  such  ordinary  remedies, 
or  in  an  emergency  to  scratch  the  gums  with  a  penknife.  Many  a  life  has 
been  saved,  many  a  convulsion  cut  short,  by  these  simple  but  valuable  expe- 
dients. Be  careful,  however,  about  keeping  in  the  house  external  applications, 
liniments,  or  preparations  of  iodine — accidents  so  soon  happen;  and  above  all 
have  nothing  to  do  with  those  deadly  narcotic  poisons,  soothing  syrups,  and 
with  teething  powders,  frequently  containing  much  calomel.  The  Cambridge 
Cottages  are  far  more  healthy  than  the  barracks,  and  as  to  the  huts — though 
there  is  an  amazing  amount  of  discomfort,  and,  from  cold  and  damp, 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia  try  people  sadly — no  very  serious  cases  of  illness 
occur  there;  as  to  lodgings,  there  is  great  mortality.  Simple  colds 
will  turn  to  malignant  fevers.  Tiy  to  avoid  living  with  washerwomen; 
the  steam  and  damp  will  try  your  children  terribly,  and  perhaps  induce 
consumption. 

Passing  on  :  are  you  aware  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  population  of 
London  perish  in  infancy  and  childhood  ?  We  fail  to  prevent  disease,  and  in 
the  case  of  children,  to  a  much  more  lamentable  extent  than  is  well  known,  we 
fail  to  cure  it.  There  is  no  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  out  of  1000 
children  born,  150  die  within  12  months,  and  that  at  15  years  of  age,  only 
684  remain.  Annually  in  England,  3000  children  are  suffocated  by  being 
overlaid,  and  1000  are  accidentally  burnt  to  death. 

Much  infantile  mortality  is  due  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  majority  of  the 
homes  of  the  working  classes — to  poverty,  exposure,  improper  food ;  to  the 
unjustifiable  use  of  stimulants,  of  drugs,  and  quack  medicines  containing 
opium  ;  to  the  prejudice,  neglect,  and  ignorance  of  parents  and  nurses ;  and 
to  bad  air,  impure  water,  defective  drainage,  dirt  and  damp,  and  to  hereditary 
weakly  constitution. 

Over-nursing  is  highly  injurious,  both  to  mother  and  child.  Out  of  30O 
enquiries  made,  we  find  that — 
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1  womnn  had  nursed   2   years  and  7  months. 

2  women        ,,  2£  n 
22     a            a  2  n 

11     »  ii  22  months. 

35     a  i,  18  n 

The  general  average  of  period  of  nursing  here  being  twelve  months.  It  is 
a  popular  belief  that  pregnancy  may  be  prevented  by  prolonged  nursing ;  but 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  ■  as  Mr.  Robertson's  researches  prove  that 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  women  in  Manchester 
become  pregnant  during  the  performance  of  lactation.  It  is  an  astonishing 
and  lamentable  fact  that  one  out  of  every  eight,  or  12£  per  cent,  of  all  the 
wives  in  England,  are  ban-en  and  childless.  The  rich — well  able  to  keep  them 
— often  have  no  cluldren,  whilst  the  poor  as  frequently  have  too  many.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  two  poor  women  here  struggling  to  rear  twins, 
and  remarkably  proud  of  them. 

On  the  subject  of  twins,  no  very  interesting  facts  have  been  noticed. 
This  misfortune  occurs,  according  to  Churchill — 

Once  in  75  cases  in  England. 
ii      108       a  France. 
«       87      a  Germany. 

The  still  greater  calamity  of  triplets  occurs — 

Once  in  5561  cases  in  England. 
a     6568       ii  France. 
ii     9765       ii  Germany. 

Irish  women  are  the  most  fertile,  and  twin  males  are  more  common  than  twin 
females.  One  woman  states  that,  from  a  fall  on  the  ice  in  Canada,  she  aborted 
on  two  occasions  with  twins ;  a  premature  birth  of  twins  also  occured,  one 
surviving ;  she  herself  is  a  twin,  her  husband  a  twin,  she  and  her  husband 
the  same  age  to  a  day,  and  her  mother  twice  bore  twins.  Feeling  sceptical, 
I  have  at  intervals  cross-examined  the  narrator  of  this  chain  of  twin  events, 
and  see  no  reason  for  disbelief. 

Another  woman,  whose  husband's  mother  had  twins,  nursed  one  child  two 
years  ;  then  bore  twins,  who,  nursed  for  four  months,  are  now  flourishing  on 
corn-flour  and  milk.  A  third  woman,  without  any  particular  reason,  had 
five  premature  births,  twins  figuring  on  one  occasion.  Very  recently,  at 
Burton-on-Trent,  a  woman  gave  birth  to  four  children  at  one  time,  and  who 
live  and  thrive. 

Seldom  after  the  age  of  forty-five  do  women  have  children;  but 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Mould,  delivered  a  woman  of  her  first  child  at  forty-eight, 
and  a  mother  is  registered  as  having  given  birth  to  a  child  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age.  As  regards  family  histories  here,  out  of  200 
enquiries,  thirty-five  women  had  consumptive  parents.  There  are  always  in 
England  78,000  cases  of  consumption,  and  the  yearly  death-rale  is  39,000. 
The  husbands'  histories  must  not  be  forgotten,  influencing  the  hcallh  of  the 
children.  Many  consumptive  women,  from  marriage  and  child-bearing, 
greatly  improve  in  health,  flesh,  and  strength,  and  lose  their  coughs  j  but  these 
cases  are  exceptional.    How  many  women  suffer  afterwards  in  health  from 
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abortion?  Out  of  100  enquiries,  thirty-nine  women  at  one  time  or  other 
have  miscarried — the  causes  assigned  being^  washing,  lifting  boxes,  wringing 
clothes,  over-lifting,  constitutional  weakness,  worry,  habit ;  also  early  mar- 
riages, marches,  falls,  fatigue,  travelling,  running,  jumping,  dancing, 
dysentery,  scarlatina,  quarrels,  carrying  another  child,  very  hot  or  cold 
weather,  having  a  tooth  drawn,  and  specially  fright ;  fright  of  fire,  seeing 
a  man  killed,  a  runaway  horse,  tumblers  in  a  circus,  an  exciting  play, 
treading  on  a  cat,  the  presence  of  rats  on  board  ship,  seeing  a  deformed 
man,  hearing  bad  news,  sewing,  bronchitis,  and  a  host  of  other  reasons  have 
been  given.  Shattered  health,  and  consequent  misery,  one  daily  meets  with  as 
the  result  of  miscarriages. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  woman  fell  into  the  fire  during  the  shock  of 
quickening,  and  though  severely  burnt,  went  her  full  time,  and  bore  a  living 
child.  So  did  another  woman,  who  at  the  same  critical  period,  out  in  the 
yard  one  morning,  hearing  a  splash,  and  finding  one  of  her  children  had 
fallen  down  a  well,  let  herself  down  by  a  clothes-line  15  feet,  the  depth 
of  the  water  being  3  feet,  picked  up  the  child  out  of  icy  cold  water, 
the  neighbours  afterwards  hauling  them  both  safe  and  sound  to  the  surface. 
Churchill  records  that  a  woman  fell  from  a  window  on  the  third  story  of  a 
house,  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  broke  her  arm,  dislocated  her 
wrist,  and  bruised  herself  seriously,  yet  fulfilled  the  period  of  pregnancy, 
and  was  delivered  of  a  living  child.  I  am  informed  that  in  spite  of  the 
reign  of  terror  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  in  epidemics  of  cholera  there,  fever 
in  the  ^Mauritius,  and  yellow  fever  in  Bermuda,  women  mostly  went  their 
full  time,  with  good  labours  after. 

Prom  mothers  to  children,  one  must  edge  in  a  word  on  the  important  subject 
of  dentition.  As  a  rule,  children  here  start  teeth  at  six  months  ;  sometimes 
at  birth,  or  as  late  as  eighteen  months.  It  is  a  trying  time,  often  associated 
with  diarrhoea,  which  saves  many  a  child ;  with  convulsions,  frequently 
ending  fatally,  or  leaving  permanent  unfortunate  results,  such  as  paralysis  ; 
with  coughs  that  become  chronic,  with  runnings  from  the  ears,  skin 
eruptions,  styes  of  the  eyes,  and  ulcers  of  the  legs ;  many  of  these  compli- 
cations materially  influenced  and  excited  by  improper  management,  and 
equally  improper  food. 

"With  soldiers'  families,  next  to  bread  and  milk,  corn-flour  occupies  the 
first  place — many,  however,  stating  that  this  food  turns  to  water,  causes 
flatulence  and  constipation,  without  affording  nourishment.  Eobb's  and 
Brighton  biscuits  are  veiy  popular,  and  on  Bidge's  food  many  a  puny 
infant  thrives  far  better  than  on  boiled  or  baked  flour.    Liebi  g's,  Hard's 

farinaceous  food,  Eobinson's  groats,  Du  Barry's  Revalenta  Arabica  all 

have  their  advocates,  for  the  food  suiting  one  child  will  not  agree  with 
another.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  feed  a  young  infant  with  sop,  consisting  of 
bread  or  biscuit  with  water  and  sugar,  and  with  only  a  very  small  quantity 
of  milk;  for  as  the  foods  other  than  milk  are  not  digested,  and  as  the 
quantity  of  milk  is  insufficient  alone  to  support  the  infant,  it  follows  that 
starvation  must  occur.  Tor  the  first  three  or  four  months,  never,  if  you 
can  possibly  avoid  it,  give  artificial  food  to  an  infant  at  the  breast ;  on  'the 
average,  nine  months  i3  about  the  proper  time  for  weaning. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  who  has  deeply  studied  these  matters,  considers  that 
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during  the  second  year  a  child's  food  should  consist  of  bread  and  milky 
puddings,  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  com-flour,  and  rusks.  The  food  should 
be  supplied  at  intervals  of  about  three  hours  during  the  day,  and  once 
during  the  night.  In  the  third  year  he  still  gives  milk,  adding  bread,  butter, 
vegetables,  gravy,  and  meat.  Breakfast  should  consist  of  milk  thickened 
with  oatmeal,  flour,  or  bread,  and  be  as  large  in  quantity  as  will  fairly 
satisfy  appetite ;  two  or  three  hours  after  breakfast,  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter,  with  a  little  cold  milk  and  water,  should  be  given.  For  dinner, 
about  1  o'clock,  plenty  of  pudding  in  which  milk  forms  a  part,  and  of  a 
potato  with  meat  gravy  added.  He  considers  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
child  to  get  meat  until  four,  six,  or  even  eight  years  of  age,  if  he  is  fed  on 
an  abundant  diet  of  milk,  eggs,  and  farinaceous  food.  When  meat  is  given,  it 
should  be  well  divided,  deliberately  masticated,  and  eaten  hot. 

A  habit  is  arising  of  giving  very  strong  broths,  beef  tea,  also  raw  meat, 
to  children  who  do  not  grow  well ;  the  latter  is  much  to  be  condemned, 
since  whatever  immediate  value  it  may  have  in  improving  nutrition,  it 
will  certainly  lead  to  the  production  of  worms.  The  tea  meal,  taken  at 
4  o'clock,  should  consist  of  bread  and  butter,  with  a  cup  of  plain  warm  milk ; 
supper,  milk  porridge. 

Ripe  fruits  may  be  given  to  children  freely  when  in  season,  or  properly 
cooked,  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  always  being  prepared  for. 

There  is  no  greater  boon — no  food  more  valuable,  than  good  wholesome 
milk.  Those  officers  who  have  cows,  and  can  afford  to  give  away  any  milk, 
either  to  the  Female  Hospital  or  to  soldiers'  families,  perform  an  act  of 
kindness  that  can  never  be  sufficiently  appreciated — for  weakly  children 
become  strong,  their  limbs  straight,  the  digestion  perfect.  All  that 
constitutes  muscle,  nerve,  bone,  and  every  other  tissue  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  milk.  It  is  sold  at  Woolwich  at  4d.  a  quart,  the  average 
weekly  cost  in  soldiers'  families  being  Is.  6d.  When  we  hear  of  very 
superior  milk  being  sold  at  Id.  a  quart,  one's  thoughts  revert  to  time- 
honoured  legends  about  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail,  the  adulteration 
with  water,  sugar,  treacle,  salt,  annatto,  turmeric,  gum  tragacanth,  starch, 
sheeps'  brains,  and  chalk,  and  an  immense  amount  of  infantile  sickness, 
especially  diarrhoea  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  can  be  accounted  for.  At 
the  same  time,  do  not  forget  the  cattle  plague,  the  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
the  stagnation  in  trade  in  Woolwich — all  reasons  iu  themselves  sufficient  to 
excite  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  owners  of  cows. 

Quoting  Dr.  Letherby,  as  regards  the  consumption  of  milk — 

In  Wales  farm  labourers  each  take  4£  pints  'weekly. . 
In  Scotland        »  «       C.V  „ 

In  Ireland         u  «       6$  « 

Those  who  take  least  are  the  poor  in-door  operatives  of  London — as  the 
Spitalfields  weavers,  who  use  only  seven  ounces  per  head  weekly.  The 
poor  needle-women  of  London  are  the  worst  fed  of  all  the  operatives  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  farm  labourers  of  Ireland  are,  as  regards 
nutrition,  the  best  fed.  But  the  flourishing  Irishman,  living  on  potatoes, 
milk,  and  Indian  meal,  can  live  on  Is.  9|d.  a  week,  whilst  the  poor 
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sempstress  starves  on  2s.  7<L,  as  she  chooses  bread,  bacon,  and  tea — more 
expensive  foods. 

There  are  many  questions  connected  with  the  economy  of  cooking,  and 
amongst  the  inventions  of  the  day  is  the  cooking  pot  of  Captain  Warren. 
It  is  a  sort  of  double  saucepan,  and  is  easily  made  by  fitting  a  small  covered 
saucepan  iuto  a  larger  one.  The  inner  vessel  contains  the  joint  or  other 
thiug  to  be  cooked,  and  the  outer  one  has  a  little  water  in  it,  so  that  the 
temperature  in  cooking  can  never  exceed  212°;  by  this  means  the  joint  is 
cooked  in  its  own  vapour  without  coming  into  contact  with  water  or  steam. 
Moreover,  by  the  adaptation  of  a  steamer  to  the  outer  vessel,  vegetables  may 
be  also  cooked  at  the  same  time.  In  one  experiment  it  was  found  that 
15  lbs.  of  meat  roasted  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Cambridge 
Barracks,  lost  4  lbs.  4  oz.  in  weight,  whereas  the  meat  cooked  in  Captain 
"Warren's  pot  and.  then  roasted,  only  lost  2  lbs.  15  oz.,  so  that  there  was  a 
gain  of  1  lb.  5  oz. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  people  suffer  very  little  from  eating  diseased 
meat — the  danger  possibly  averted  by  the  operation  of  cooking ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  carbuncles,  boils,  and  certain  worms  are  generated  in  the  system, 
especially  by  eating  measly  pork,  unwholesome  beef,  veal,  or  mutton.  But 
bad  as  this  sort  of  tainted  food  is,  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  sausage 
poison — often,  from  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  proving  fatal  in  Germany,  the  food 
being  in  a  decayed  and  mouldy  condition.  Talking  of  food,  let  me  read  the 
daily  consumption  of  London,  with  its  population  of  three  millions  : — 

4200  tons  of  fish.  90  calves. 

4000  sheep.  4000  pigs. 

7000  oxen.  5000  fowls. 

Eggs  innumerable,  with  flour  enough  to  make  nearly  a  million  quartern 
loaves. 

We  read  in  the  papers,  that  in  London  daily  ninety-six  million  gallons  of 
water  are  required  at  the  present  time.  This  brings  on  the  important 
subject,  the  want  of  opportunities  that  women  have  in  the  way  of  personal 
cleanliness — in  other  words,  baths.  There  are  two  at  the  Cambridge 
Cottages ;  one  at  the  Common  Cottages. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness ;  a  clean  mind  and  conscience  in  a  clean 
body  is  the  nearest  approach  to  purity  we  can  fancy  here  below.  People 
who  do  not  take  every  opportunity  of  washing  their  bodies  from  head  to 
foot,  expose  not  only  themselves  but  their  families  to  the  risk  of  contracting 
the  most  dangerous  malignant  fevers.  Washing  removes  dirt,  opens  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  refreshes  the  system,  soothes  the  nerves,  and  prevents 
eruptions.  Muddy  complexions,  indigestion,  headaches,  and  a  host  of 
ailments  can  be  cured  by  simply  washing,  which  any  woman  can  do  though 
"  doubled  up  "  in  a  barrack-room.  Many  women  coming  into  the  Female 
Hospital  in  such  a  condition  that  no  crowding  or  discomfort  can  sufficiently 
explain,  I  am  obliged  most  forcibly,  as  a  medical  man,  to  dnect  attention  to 
thi3  point. 

Many  year3  ago,  in  a  grand  procession,  a  little  boy  was  coated  in  a  tight 
skin  of  gold  leaf,  to  represent  an  angel,  and  unable  to  perspire,  died — for  all 
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over  the  body  there  are  twenty-eight  miles  of  tubing  giving  out  perspiration. 
These  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  how  we  invite  disease,  and  though  figures 
are  tedious,  glance  at  these  statistics  : — 


The  population  of  England  is    21,640,377 

«  Ireland    6,543,285 

«  Scotland    3,118,701 


Total   30,311,363 

Mortality  of  England  and  "Wales    l  in  43 

■         Ireland    1  „  69 

11        Scotland    1  »  44 


The  cholera  in  1866  resulted  fatally  in  14,378  cases  in  England. 
»  11  »     2501       11  Ireland. 

*  »  11     1270       .  Scotland. 


Small-pox  in  1868  was  fatal  to  2052  persons  in  England. 
11  11  23        it  Ireland. 

11  11  100        11  Scotland. 


In  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  in  five  years,  120,793  died  of  scarlet  fever. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  a  million  persons  are  eveiy  year  stricken  by  some 
form  of  fever,  140,000  die  speedily,  and  to  complete  the  picture,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  suffering  and  loss  is  due  to 
preventable  disease,  and  the  survivors  suffer  from  blindness,  deafness, 
imbeciUty,  ugliness,  and  debility.  Fortunately,  so  far,  malignant  scarlet 
fever  is  not  very  common  in  Woolwich.  It  is  a  terrible  complaint,  attacking 
alike  both  rich  and  poor,  selecting  often  for  its  victims  the  most  robust  and 
healthy,  and  numbers  more  deaths  than  cholera. 

As  regards  treatment,  I  would  rather  trust  to  the  unwearied,  loving  (at 
the  same  time  judicious)  nursing  of  a  mother,  than  to  any  remedies.  No 
money  could  purchase  such  services.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or 
more  touching  than  to  see  a  mother  prepared  to  lay  down  her  life,  if 
requh'ed,  to  save  that  of  her  child. 

As  regards  prevention — complete  isolation,  careful  disinfection,  purifying 
of  bedding  and  woollen  materials  which  cannot  be  put  in  boding  water — 
for  the  poison  attaches  itself  to  bedding,  carpets,  and  clothes,  and  medical 
men  have  carried  the  disease  to  their  own  families.  Afterwards,  even  when 
convalescent,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  associate  with  other 
children  too  soon. 

Dr.  Chavasse — whose  valuable  works  should  be  read  by  everybody — 
advises  eveiy  room  to  be  lime-washed  and  then  white-washed,  every  bed- 
room to  be  freshly  papered,  the  walls  having  been  previously  stripped  of  the 
old  paper  and  then  lime-washed;  let  the  bed,  the  bolsters,  the  pillows,  and 
the  mattresses  be  cleansed  and  purified ;  let  the  blankets  and  coverlids  be 
thoroughly  washed,  and  then  let  them  be  exposed  to  the  open  air — if  taken 
into  a  field,  so  much  the  better ;  let  the  rooms  be  well  scoured ;  let  the 
windows,  top  and  bottom,  be  thrown  wide  open ;  let  the  drains  be  carefully 
examined,  also  the  pump-water,  to  see  that  it  is  not  contaminated  by 
sewage ;  put  into  empty  places  lime  and  powdered  charcoal. 
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The  child  affected  should  not  go  out  for  a  month ;  ixntil,  in  fact,  the  skin 
that  has  peeled  off  has  been  renewed. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  enquiry,  the  information  was  kindly  supplied  by  the 
Kegistrar,  that  out  of  275  men  in  the  Herbert  Hospital,  only  10  were 
married  men.  Also  that  last  year  4423  patients  were  there  treated,  of 
whom  199  were  married.  These  are  remarkable  contrasts,  until  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  majority  of  men  are  single ;  that  married  men, 
for  the  sake  of  their  families,  strain  every  effort  to  keep  out,  whilst  bachelors 
are  often  very  glad  to  get  into  hospital. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  as  to  facilities  for  obtaining  the  best 
professional  advice  in  chronic,  doubtful,  or  peculiar  diseases,  for  poor 
people.  In  the  great  Babylon  of  London — where  the  numbers  are  sufficient 
to  calculate  that  every  five  minutes  a  child  is  born,  every  seven  minutes 
a  soul  passes  into  eternity — there  are,  in  addition  to  the  great  hospitals, 
such  as  Guy's,  Bartholomew's,  St.  George's,  King's  College,  London, 
Charing  Cross,  &c,  institutions  for  special  ailments.    For  instance : — 

Hospitals  for  Women. 

1.  — Soho  Square. 

2.  — Boyal  Infirmary  for  "Women  and  Children,  Waterloo  Bridge  Boad. 

3.  — Samaritan  Hospital,  Edward  Street,  Bortman  Square. 

Hospitals  for  Children. 

1.— 49,  Great  Ormond  Street,  Queen  Square. 

3. — Victoria,  Gough  House,  Queen's  Boad,  West  Chelsea, 

Consumption. 

1.  — Brompton. 

2.  — North  London,  Green  Hill,  Hampstead. 

3.  — Victoria  Bark ;  office,  3  Binsbury  Circus, 

Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

1.  — Central  London  Ophthalmic,  Calthorpe  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Boad. 

2.  — Charing  Cross. 

3.  — Moorfields. 

4.  — Surrey  Ophthalmic,  St.  George's  Circus. 

5.  — Western  Ophthalmic,  Marylebone  Boad. 

Epilepsy  and  Paralysis. 
24  Queen  Square. 

Orthoposdie. 

1.  — Hatton  Garden. 

2.  — Great  Bortland  Street,  Eegcnt's  Bark. 

3.  — 315  Oxford  Street,  and  16  Hanover  Square. 

Skin  Diseases. 

L — 25  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 
2. — 17  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square. 

Surgical  Aid  Society. 

To  supply  elastic  stockings,  crutches,  and  spinal  appliances 
16  Ludgato  Hill. 
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Throat  Hospital. 
32  Golden  Square. 

Truss  Society. 

1.— 35  Finsbury  Square. 
2  86  King  William  Street. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
10  I  Van  Street,  Sobo  Square, 

Cancer. 

West  Brompton ;  office,  167  Piccadilly. 

How  few  hospitals  would  be  required — how  much  distress  avoided — if  we 
were  all  teetotallers ! 

As  to  alcohol,  there  is  no  doubt  that  wine  and  brandy  in  certain  cases  of 
extreme  exhaustion,  are,  even  for  very  young  children,  most  valuable  remedies, 
and  beer  taken  by  people  in  moderation,  not  merely  a  refreshing  beverage, 
but  well  adapted  to  aid  digestion — the  misfortune  being  that  people  cannot 
draw  the  line-  of  moderation.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  it  was 
generally  believed,  here  and  in  America,  that  brandy  and  other  spirits  kept 
a  man  warm  in  severe  cold.  A  great  shock  to  this  belief  came  from  the 
first  Arctic  voyage  of  Captain  Eoss,  and  from  those  of  Parry  which  followed. 
Undeniable  trial  shewed  that  spirits  chilled  men,  and  were  most  dangerous. 
Coffee  and  tea  superseded  them  under  Parry,  and  the  same  change  was 
introduced  in  the  long  stage  coaches.  We  now  know  that  the  Russian 
army  on  the  march  in  cold  weather  not  only  uses  no  spirits,  but  no  man 
who  has  lately  taken  any  is  allowed  to  march.  Also,  that  in  common 
tropical  service,  and  on  marches  in  India,  the  teetotallers  are  more  healthy, 
more  vigorous,  and  far  better  soldiers  than  those  who  do  not  abstain,  and 
the  greatest  fatigues,  both  in  hot  and  cold  climates,  have  been  indeed  best 
borne  by  men  who  took  no  alcohol  in  any  shape.  A  temperate  man  of  the 
age  of  80  has  the  chance  of  living  36  years  more — whereas  an  intemperate 
man  can  only  look  forward  to  1 3  years  more  life.  Spirits  neither  give  strength 
to  the  body,  nor  sustain  it  against  disease ;  are  not  protective  against  cold  and 
wet,  and  aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  the  effects  of  heat.  Their  use,  even 
in  moderation,  impairs  hope  and  cheerfulness,  affords  no  protection  against 
malaria  or  other  diseases,  and  involves  a  serious  outlay  of  money,  which  might 
be  a  thousand  times  better  spent  for  domestic  or  other  purposes. 

There  are  about  311  teetotallers  in  the  garrison;  the  majority  smoke,  none 
take  snuff — the  latter  habit  formerly  indulged  in  greatly  by  musicians.  My 
opinion  about  smoking  is  decidedly  in  its  favour,  in  moderation ;  relatively, 
your  husband's  pipe  affords  far  more  pleasure  than  the  king's  crown,  and  about 
the  same  amount  of  tranquil,  refreshing  enjoyment  that  you  have  in  a  good 
cup  of  tea,  after  a  hard  day's  washing.  Tea  warms  one  when  cold,  cools  one 
when  hot;  but  to  young  children,  the  nervous  stimulants,  tea  and  coffee, 
are,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary  and  injurious. 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing  how  children  get  out  of  scrapes  so  readily.  A 
child  tries  his  best  to  be  run  over,  but  next  to  throwing  stones  and  breaking 
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windows,  the  attraction  of  playing  with  fire  exercises  a  fascination  that  no 
amount  of  punishment  will  check.  When  an  accident  does  happen,  your  first 
object  is  to  prevent  air  getting  to  the  burnt  surface ;  cotton  wool,  flour,  chalk, 
and  afterwards  olive  oil  and  lime  water  or  collodion  should  be  applied.  But 
the  triumph  of  self-torture  in  a  child  took  place  on  Shooter's  Hill,  when  a  little 
boy  trod  on  a  wasp's  nest,  and  was  stung  from  head  to  foot.  For  such  cases 
the  application  of  washing  blue,  or  a  solution  of  soda  or  moist  tobacco,  will 
afford  relief.  Last  year  a  child  fell  from  the  verandah  in  the  East  Square 
about  20  feet  on  to  the  pavement;  another  fell  the  same  height  off  the 
verandah  in  the  Cambridge  Cottages.  A  young  lad  climbed  up  one  of  the 
trees  in  the  Koyal  Military  Academy,  and  fell  down  a  tremendous  height. 
Neither  of  these  three  boys  sustained  permanent  injury.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  unfortunate  serjeant  in  the  Gymnasium,  a  fine  handsome  fellow,  missing  a 
turn  on  the  bar,  fell  7  feet  on  the  soft  tan,  and  in  a  moment  passed  from 
the  joyous  happy  region  of  life,  a  crashed  dying  man. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  children  in  Woolwich 
have  not  been  vaccinated;  parents  for  such  neglect,  are  liable  to  punish- 
ment by  fine  and  imprisonment,  though  no  measure  of  punishment  would 
repair  the  injury  if  once  small  pox  broke  out,  when  each  of  these  unvaccinated 
children  would  probably  die,  or  recover  only  to  be  scarred  for  life,  with  a 
constitution  permanently  damaged ;  and  what  is  more  dreadful,  each  of  these 
unvaccinated  children,  during  an  epidemic,  which  may  come  at  any  moment — 
indeed  is  now  threatening — would  become  the  most  powerful  agent  in  fanning, 
and  feeding,  and  spreading  the  flame.  There  is  no  contagion  so  powerful, 
so  certain,  or  that  operates  at  so  great  a  distance  as  small-pox — on  the  average, 
fatal  to  one  in  every  three  persons  who  have  not  been  vaccinated ;  whereas, 
when  occuring  to  those  who  have  been  perfectly  vaccinated,  the  mortality  is 
very  small — only  two  or  three  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  in  consequence  of 
superstition  and  deeply  rooted  prejudice,  England,  in  comparison  with  most 
European  nations,  is  by  far  the  worst  protected  against  small-pox  of  them  all. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Austria  stand  particularly  high,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  children  are  vaccinated  with  the  same  certainty  that  they 
are  registered  at  birth  here.  As  to  the  objections  to  vaccination,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  own  that  occasionally  unfortunate  results  do  occur,  but  of 
10,300  cases  in  the  hospital  for  sick  children,  and  out  of  26,000  under  the 
observation  of  Dr.  West,  not  one  case  of  constitutional  taint  was  ever  known 
to  result  from  vaccination. 

Reminded  by  the  standard  works  of  Chambers,  Leared,  Turner,  and  others 
of  the  important  subject  of  digestion:  "Live  on  a  shilling  a  day  and  earn 
it,"  was  Abernethy's  advice  to  a  hypochondriac.  We  all  know  that  the  econo- 
mical advantages  of  cold  water,  fresh  air,  simple  living,  and  out-door  exercise, 
tend  to  health  and  happiness,  whilst  the  indidgences  and  vices  of  prosperity, 
are  far  more  fatal  than  the  privations  entailed  by  any  English  form  of  distress. 

The  following  table — more  interesting  to  luxurious  bachelors  cultivating 
gout  by  mess  living  than  to  you— will  at  all  events  point  .an  obvious  moral : — 

Articles  easy  of  digestion. 
Mutton,  sweet  bread,  chicken,  pheasant,  beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  milk,  whiting,  sole,  stnlo 
bT«a/l,  biscuit,  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  arrowroot,  French  beans,  cauliflower,  bakod  apples, 
oranges,  grapes,  strawberries,  toast  water,  black  tea,  claret,  sherry. 
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Articles  moderately  easy  of  digestion. 

Beef,  lamb,  duck,  eggs  not  hard  boiled,  butter,  cod,  haddock,  pike,  trout,  raw  oysters, 
potatoes,  turnips, cabbage, lettuce,  apples,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  bread  puddings, 
jelly,  marmalade,  rhubarb,  and  cooked  fruits  in  general;  cocoa,  coffee,  malt  drinks,  port 
wine. 

Articles  difficult  of  digestion. 

Goose,  liver,  heart,  kidney,  and  brains  of  animals,  salt  meat,  sausage ;  eels,  salmon, 
herrings,  sprats,  skate,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  shrimps,  cray-fish,  cockles,  and  cooked 
oysters ;  melted  butter,  hard-boiled  eggs,  cheese,  new  bread,  muffins,  buttered  toast,  pancakes, 
custards ;  pears,  plums,  cherries,  beetroot,  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  peas,  beans,  mushrooms, 
pickles. 

Articles  still  more  difficult. 

Pork,  veal,  hashed  or  stewed  meats;  mackerel,  mussels;  pastry,  suet  puddings;  nuts, 
cucumbers. 

Hot  meat  is  more  digestible  than  cold.  Fat  is  in  general  obnoxious  to  the 
dyspeptic,  but  while  the  lean  of  meat  is  rendered  less  digestible  by  salting, 
the  reverse  is  true  of  the  fat — hence  fat  bacon  is  digestible.  As  regards  cook- 
ing, broiling  is  best,  roasting  next,  whilst  frying  and  baking  are  the  worst. 

Prom  Dr.  Leared's  Dietary,  let  us  proceed,  under  Dr.  Chambers's  guidance, 
to  consider  the  causes  of  indigestion — independent  of  improper  food : — 
1.  Eating  too  little.  2.  Eating  too  much,  also  bolting  food.  3.  Seden- 
tary habits ;  yet  those  leading  a  muscular  life,  such  as  labourers,  sportsmen, 
pedestrians,  postmen,  eating  heavily  during  the  hours  of  bodily  trial,  suffer 
from  dining  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  4.  Tight  lacing.  5.  Solitude,  from 
necessity  or  inclination  to  eat  alone.  6.  Intellectual  exertion,  such  as  teach- 
ing, study,  brain  fatigue.  7.  Want  of  employment.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the 
great  surgeon,  when  in  retirement,  satiated  with  wealth  and  honour,  often 
looked  up  at  the  trees  of  his  park  with  a  conviction  that  some  day  he  should 
hang  himself  from  one  of  them.  8.  Abuse  of  purgatives.  9.  Abuse  of 
alcohol.  10.  Excessive  tea  drinking.  Also  bad  teeth,  constitutional 
debiUty,  hurried  meals,  long  abstinence^  and,  as  before  stated,  over-nursing ; 
from  this  latter  cause  not  only  indigestion,  but  also  deafness,  loss  of  sight,  of 
smell,  voice*  and  mental  activity,  together  with  baldness,  too  frequently 
result. 

Do  not  despise  simple  hints.  For  Is.  6d.  a  lactometer,  for  Is.  a  ther- 
mometer, may  be  purchased ;  the  former  checking  the  adulteration  of  milk 
with  water — no  sick  room  should  be  without  the  latter ;  both  simple  instru- 
ments, within  a  child's  comprehension.  The  most  suitable  temperature  in 
these  climates  is  from  51°  to  64°;  that  of  a  bed-room  or  a  nursery  should 
not  exceed  60°,  and  that  of  a  warm  bath  96°  to  98°. 

The  art  of  poultice-making  deserves  notice.  Crushed  linseed  is  for  such 
purpose  used  by  pouring  boiling  water  oyer  it  in  a  basin,  and  stirring 
well,  so  that  the  poultice  be  smooth  and  of  the  same  consistence  throughout ; 
when  required  as  a  counter-irritant,  a  little  dry  mustard  is  sprinkled  over 
the  face  of  it,  and  applied  with  a  thin  layer  of  muslin  between  it  and  the 
skin.  Bread  poultice  is  made  by  cutting  large  slices,  about  an  inch  thick, 
off  a  loaf ;  put  them  into  a  basin,  and  pour  boiling  water  on  j  cover  the 
basin  over,  and  let  the  bread  soak  for  ten  minutes,  then  lay  it  on  without 
breaking  the  bread.    A  bran  poidtice  is  made  by  scalding  bran  with  boiling 
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water,  and  putting-  it  over  the  seat  of  pain,  in  a  cloth.  Turpentine  stupes 
are  made  by  wringing  a  piece  of  flannel  out  of  hot  water,  then  sprinkling  it 
with  turpentine,  and  applying  over  painful  spot. 

Always  in  the  house  have  one  or  two  pots  of  essence  of  beef,  to  be 
purchased  at  the  Canteen  for  little  more  than  Is.  each;  or  else,  these  are 
the  directions  for  making  Liebig's  beef  tea: — Mince  very  small  a  pound  of 
good,  juicy,  lean  beef ;  pour  upon  it  one  pint  of  cold  water ;  place  it  in  the 
oven,  or  by  the  fire  covered,  for  three  or  four  hours ;  it  must  not  be  boiled, 
and  the  heat  should  not  exceed  150°;  add  salt  and  pepper.  Mutton, 
veal,  and  chicken  broths,  the  preparation  of  sago,  tapioca,  rice,  and  arrow- 
root, corn-flour,  cow-heel,  tripe,  jellies  of  calves'  feet,  isinglass,  Iceland 
moss,  &c,  are  enumerated  to  aid  recollection,  cookery  books  affording 
information  as  to  preparation. 

Apologising  for  disconnected  jottings,  in  the  next  place  I  wish  to  inform 
you  that  the  attention  of  the  Director-General  Army  Medical  Department, 
Sir  Galbraith  Logan,  K.C.B.,  has  been  directed  to  the  amount  of  sickness 
and  mortality  amongst  the  children  of  soldiers  after  arrival  .in  India  from 
this  country.  Parents  are  directed  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  prevent- 
ing their  children  from  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  consuming  unripe  fruit, 
unwholesome  native  sweetmeats,  imperfectly  cooked  vegetables,  and  other 
improper  food.  In  the  case  of  young  children,  attention  to  diet,  proper 
clothing,  cleanliness,  and  the  due  regulations  of  the  excretions,  is  at  all 
times  necessary ;  but  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when  children,  newly 
arrived  in  the  country,  have  to  contend  against  the  injurious  and  enervating 
effects  of  a  tropical  climate  like  that  of  India.  The  mothers  should  be 
instructed,  moreover,  to  guard  their  children  as  much  as  possible  against 
the  change  which  takes  place  between  the  temperatures  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  not  to  forget  the  importance  of  judicious  cooking. 

But  your  patience,  and  not  the  subject,  being  exhausted — in  the  course  of 
these  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  an  immense  amount  can 
be  done  by  soldiers'  families  at  Woolwich,  both  to  ward  off,  and  also  to  cut 
short,  many  illnesses ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  remove 
the  constitutional  results  of  exposure,  damp,  and  malaria,  and  the  seeds  of 
disease  contracted  in  certain  climates.  Further,  from  long  professional 
association,  I  can  gladly  testify  to  the  self-sacrifice,  the  devotion,  the  un- 
wearied affection,  that,  as  a  rule,  exists  in  each  little  home,  and  burns  all  the 
more  brightly  in  time  of  sickness  and  trouble. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  dedicating  her  book  "  to  the  dear  memory  of 
him  who  made  her  life  bright  and  happy,"  in  those  few  but  telling  words 
only  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  nearest  approach  to  paradise  on  earth  is 
domestic  life,  where  husband  and  wife  get  on  lovingly  together. 

Finally,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  established  fact  that  married 
soldiers  fare  better,  look  more  vigorous,  and  are  able  to  do  more  duty  than 
bachelors ;  and  that  on  service,  soldiers'  wives,  enduring  privations,  labours, 
fatigues,  dangers,  have  been  known  as  a  matter  of  history  to  share  all  except 
the  glory. 


P.S. — One  subject,  at  the  very  last  moment,  is  recalled  to  recollection — 
the  healthy,  pleasant,  and  profitable  resource  of  gardening — which  would 
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divert  many  a  man  from  faulty  ways  in  bours  of  leisure.  Adjoining  the 
Common  Cottages,  and  also  the  Green  Hill  Schools,  there  are  altogether 
34  gardens,  each  consisting  of  th  of  an  acre,  allotted  to  soldiers,  6d. 
a  month  being  charged;  15s.  a  year  being  quite  sufficient  outlay.  All 
vegetables  answer  admirably ;  and  as,  next  to  his  family,  the  steady  soldier 
dearly  loves  his  garden,  why  should  he  not  be  encouraged  in  a  pursuit 
so  little  open  to  objection  ? 


